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.. , • The parpoae of thia atodf vaa to deteralae lf " . 

^oaocia^ Ida velop Best could t« poaititrely influenced through a 
*^^ff^^* intervention »trategy naing aelected children* a hooka and 
critical queationing techaiqaea. In order to detAaiae ahUity to * 
ah ate M to take different perapectivea, $9 aublecta fro a ' . 

kiadecgax^en and firat grade . claaaea vere given k preteat in ahi<ih 
l?*Li^* to aaaaer qaeat4.0Ba abotft pictorea and atoriei | 

Mftettng et^aflict. Treataenta vere then adainiatered hy apecially 
trained teachara tt> 5l i^pttiaental and 33'cLoatrbl auhjc'cta vho Sid 
not InitiftUy qlve aharing rjaponaea to the preteat taaka. ih thk 
•zperiaemtal condition, nine raadily acceaaible childzea^ Aookal . 
focaaing en aharing, vere read at t ratia of three per veek to the 
mbjecffa< The feelinga of atory characteta, the cauaea of charactera* 
,«eella|a and behaviora, aolutiona to the conflict aituat^oha la the 
atorlei, and thi rol^ that ahari^ played in reaolving the conflict 
vere eaphaaiaad. ' BijMr booka liot focuaiag on aharing vere aiailarly 
t«ad t:a the control group fad the ^.ciacbeT aiaply diacuaaed atory 
eventa. Subjecta vere poatteated i-^tn the aaae aateciala and 
gecatlona uaed in the preteat. Beaulta; auggeat that children* j 
proaQ<f^ial,/developB9at, vlth reVpect to ahc|^ng aad perapective 
taking, can b^ facilitated through a claaarOoa-orieated intervention 
technijiae. Bxperiaental aubtecta gave aore aharing ceaponaea and acre 
appropriate esplaaationa <ff the type of inforaation tftey uaed to 
Identify. a character'a feelinga (e.g., the cbaraw„er*a facial 
axpraaaiena aad body g«tatarea). (Author/BH) > 
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Abstract, 



\ Tbe purpose this research was to investigate , 
whethv^r prosocial development cculd ibe pbsitively in^^ 
^fjluenced thrqugh a classroom iatejrventioji technique ' ; 
using sjalected 'children's books and critical questioning' 
techniques. Sixty-four subjects (31 experimental, 33' 
coiftrol) fjom three schtfois .wete pre- tested and post- 
tested oa^asks invollling conf lict-situaticn°pictufes . 
The*_int erven t'ion • teChniqu^e . cons ted b^^ reading.^itre books"^ 
focusing on shjur.ing and asking perspective- taking questions. 
Results swggej^ed. that experimpntal subjects* sh^ed more 
moy^merit:*' l*)>5(fea^ sharing respo^ises ahd 2) toward ' ^ . • 
appropriate '^^-p^^ft^jc^x'^^l how they knew a character's 
feeliligs. This intervention technique is adaptable to 
other early chijdhbod settings. * . * 



Classroom Use of Selected Children' s- Books 
txx^ Facilitate Prosocial Development in Youn^ Childr^ 



Cognitive-cJevelupmentaL tVeory has ♦recognized the 
significance oJfc affeptive per.spective- taking, role-taking, 
and empathy in the development o^ prosocial or altruistic 
behavior, in young children.^ Altruistic 'behavior such as 
sharing^ requires the ability to perceive and interpret a 
Situation- accurately , to understand' feelings and amotions, 
to evaluate otheY's .needs and to decide an^ ap^ropris^te^ 
acti'on (Mussen § Eis.enb erg* Berg, 1977) . ' According to 
Piaget X4^26) this. underS'tanding of tjie feelings and 
emotit)ns of otHers .genera^lly does rtot occur in young 
chiWr^en. befdre the period of concrete operaticftis " 
{approximately sever, years af age). With increasing age, 
children become less egocentric and able* o attend to a 
perspective other than their. own. , ^ 

.Recent research has generally supported the cognitive 

developmental view (Shantz , ' 197S) . Several Sbtudies report 

that perspective- taking, role-taking, reasoning, 

empat-hy, 'are>^ositively. related to altruistic behavior 

* 

(Rubin § Schneider, 1973; Leyine ^ Hoffman, 1975; ^Buckley, 
Sieisel, § Ness, 1979; Marcus, Teli^n Roke; 1979). » * 



Researchers do differ ab,ou't the agfr. at which af fec.tive . 

' • • • 

persi^ective- taking, can be* 'attained: If . the perSe'aective- 
taking task requires merely the ability to discriminate 
and label ^motipns, then even yery young children- (3-4 
years) can be successful^ (Borke, i9?l}. Successful 
performance on. sequential deceatration (the ability to 
.consider two or mpre aspects of a situation, but one at ' 
a time) occurs between 5-7 years and- simultaneous i. 
•perspective -taking (the ability to .consider mare than one 
,asj^ct of a situation all,, at the same time) between '8-9 
years (Selman, 1971; Urberg §*Docherty, 1976, Kurd'ek. 

1977). ; • . 

■ ' ^- ' '* • 

■Research has\a],so suggested that experiences with 
role- taking, affective" peFspective^ taking, and empathy 
can be facilitatdve in the development of altruism. In" 
one role-taking study by lannc^tti (1978), th'e training, of 
SIX and nine year old boys consisted of acting out the . 
roles in simulated social-conflict sit\iations. During the 
training, the experin^enter directed the boys' attiention 
to the motives, feelings and thoughts of the characters. 
As a res at of the -training, altruism'in six year old 
boys was significantly greater .than in the. control' group. 
In another intervention study (Staub, 1971), those 



kindergar;cen childBcn trained in playing the roles of., 
helper land' of someone" in distress, responded more 
frequently to the distress pf another in need and shared 
. significantiy'more than .children who- did not receive 
trainirig. In a third study (Howard and Barneft, 1979), 
the generosity of five to seven year old child^n' was 
enhanced by experiences which #o!cu>ed their attention on 
the feelings and needs of others. Thus, these studies 
suggest that it is possible to facilitate' prosdcial 
behavipr through perspective- t»kiqg, role-taking and 
empathy training. ' ' . 

One problem npountered in the reseafch on pro- social 
development and perupective- taking is the difficulty 
practitioners have in tr'^^ng to apply the labpratory- " 
developed techniques in non-rese.arch settingfs. Therefore 

the purpose of this research was to investigate -whether 

/ ' • " .. » 

' ■ ^ / ' ■ ' < f 

or not a. classroom-oriented in^oi vent ion technique could 
be utilized t;o effect a positive change -in the prqsocial 
devefopment of young children (ages 5-7) f The criteria 
used in designing the technique were:/ 

a) easily lekrned b^r practioners, 

b) readily accessible materials , 

. c) appropriate • for use in group settings, and 
d) time efficient* 



^The. specific intervention'technique' in this studf 
.consisted of reading, selected children's, books „and using 
pla^nned critical thinking qufestibns by kindergarten and' 
fifst-gradr classroom teachers during regularly scheduled 
story- telling times.. -All the books focused directed on an 
inter-personal conflict WTiicli was successiEully resolved 
through sharing. The planned cri i&al thinking questions 
throughout th? story focused. the ^.hildren'-s attention ^ 
upon: 1) the interpersonal conflict, 2) the 'feelings of 
each character, 3) the cajuse'of the feelings,' 4.) the 
resolution of -the ^onflict by sharing, and 5) the ^ange 
in the feelings of the charact;er§ ^as a resultyfcf .sharing. 
Following the reading of the' story, the teachers emphasized 
the^ importance of shari^ag^^-resolving the\tory's ^in'^f; 
personal conflicts. * . 

This training technique wa's qhSsen because it is 
directly'applicable to classroom settings and'its essential 
components were those which, have been identified by prior 
research as significant fi)r the development of altruism. . 
These components are specified below:' 

1. The interesting -otoTMes and questions should 

'■ 

direct the child's' attention- to the feelings , 
dnd emotions oF the characters* and elicit empathy 



and altruism (lannotti, 1978; Howard and 

Barnett^ri979) . - . ' \ 

2. The perspective- taking task'<shauld require 

sequential -processing and should be within 

, t^e developmental capabilities of 5 ^o. 7 

* 
f * 

year, old children. (Urberg and Docherty, 1975). 
3^. The questioning should enccrurage children -to 
use hypothesis- testing and reasoning skills 

» 

to solxe a social conflict. , (.Rubin and 
, ' Schneider. 1973) . 

4* The conflict resolution through sharing and " ^ 
,4 .the yeroal reinforcement of this by; the 

teacher should present an appropriate modpl 
of pxosocial behavior to. the "fchildren. 

CBryan,- 1975) . .> 

■f ' • _ 

It was anticipated that through such a classroom 

» 

training technique children's development of^sharirtg could 

' - ■. •. , . , 

be positively influenced.^ Those children in the expe'^i- 

ental gyoup receiving training would show a change ^ 

in perfprman.ee ♦from pre-tes t ing to post- testing . This 

change was measuTeed by analyzing the responses to 

three conf lict*-situa :ion pictures and- accompanying story 

dilemma?. ' Those children in the. control group, receiving 
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^parallel story experiences which did not *"£ocus on sharing. 

I . - . ° ■• 

»er« not expected ^o show a pre- to. pjost- test change . 
-^""^ Method ' ^ ' 

- Subjects V ' . ^ . . . 

Initially; 99 chjj.dren in one kindergarten and five 

first-grdde classrooms ^were pre-tested for base level 

of- perspective- taking and sharing. These children were N 

drawn from three inner-city "schools loc'ated in a large . • 

■ • . - • ' • ■ ' • 

metrdpolitan.area. • Those' children scoring .high on. sharfhg 

(i.e. giving' a sharing response ps a first .response, to 
.-• " . ' ' ^ - ■ ^ \ 

air three- tasks) were not included ih the study. Of ^ 

^the remaiiHng 64 children,. 33 'were. chosJn as subjects for * 

the control group and 31 for tHe experim :rital group. ^ 

Subjects were 39 boys, and 26 .girls ranging in age' from 5-2 yrs. 

0 

to 7-5 yrs, with a mean of" 6-7 yrs , 



Procedure 



• Pre-and Post-Testing 
The subjects in the experimental and control groups,, 
were pre-and post-te- ted by the researthers t,o determine 

^ the subjects \pre arid post levels on sharing and 

\ ' ' * ■ • 

perspective- taking. Testing oT- each, subject was conducted 

M 

in -a room .separate from the classroom and the orcfer of the 
tasks was counter- balanced.' " . . 



TI>e three tasks iiivplved the use of- three different - 
Conflict-situation pictures (Pictures 1, 2, 3> with, 
accompanying stories. Picture 1 and story concerAed a 
conflict between an 61d^ brother, and hi,,s baby brother. 
The pitture showed an older brother wlio has taken a toy 
out of the»l}aby*s hands .-^ijBaby brother' was cryir^. ' 
Picture 2 and story conternefd a conflict between a bigger 
boy and slhailer boy playing ball in the playground. TYl^ 
picture depicted the bigger boy hold^rffe the ball out of . 
reach of ^he smaller boy. , Picture 3 and story involve'd 
a girl'holding a double popsickl^ and noticingf her friend 
looking at it. \ 

For each task, subjects were shown llhe picture, told 
a story about the picture, "and then asked. the following. ' 
questions: . • . ' , 

1) How do you think (Potential Receiver*) leels? 

2) Why does" (Potential Receiver) feel that way? 

3) How can you tell (Potential Jleceiver) feels 
' > thjit way? 

4) How db you think (Potential Sharer**) feels? 



* 



*Potential Receiver: The character in the picture/story . 
who could be the recipient of a sharing act. ^ 
**Potential Sharer: The character In the picturd/story who 
could ^e the sharing a^ent. ^ ■ 
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5) Why ioes tPoteAtial Sharer) feei that-w&y? 

6) ' How'can you tell (Potential Sharer) feels that way 
'7) iWh^at do you think will happen next? 

8) What else could (Potential Sharer) have don|?- 

9) What .el.3e could have (Potential Receiver) done? 

f 

Care was taken by the experimenters to des-cribe aU 
the situations- in a neutral tones- without suggestion of- 
feelings or solutions. . 
Training - 

Three participating teachers were trained in the use 
of the intervention technique for the .experimental ^roup 
and in the j)arallel story expjerience for the control group. 
This training- consisted of: jlistening to anSaudio- tape 
of a sample story; discussingj story guidelines for each 
♦story; and identifying th-e pajrallel story experiences for' 
the control group. 

The> intervention technique for the experimental grot|p 
included: j . " 

1) Reading a total' of nine selected books focusing 
on sharing over a three week period (three books 
' ' per week) . ' i , ' • ' . * 

\ 2) Interrupting the stqry at ore-selected critical 
» intervals to:. ' ' 

v-a> label the feelings of story characters, 



II 



/ 

/ 



/ ; . . ■ ■• 

f b) ideritify the caur>es for feelings and 
/ bcrtidviors , , • / 

cy solve the conflict situtffion, " - 

„d) explain the successful resolution of ' ' 
the conflict. 
3) Empha:«izing--at the end of the ; story- -the role 

that sharing* played in resolving the conflict.^ ^ 
The parallel experiences' for the contfol group 
included: * . * * * , • 

1) Reading nine. stories which did not focus on ^ * 
sharing over a three week period X three boaks ' 
per week) • - 

2) Interrupting the. story tb discusis the story - 
events. ^ • \ • ^ * 

Materi als' " * — * / 

Nine, readily-accessible,, children's books were selected 
by the researchers for thp intervention. Criteria fqr 
selection were: ' age- appropriate; story characters with 
easily identifiable feelings; a clear statement of the 
conflict; and a successful re50lutidn of* the conflict - - 

^ through sharri^g. Title? of books used in the study appear 
in the Appendix. Ifi addition, nij^e books not focusing on . 
sharing were selected for the control group. 
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Results 



Responses to Pictures 1, 2. and 3 were scored using 
the 3a*ie taxonomy for-each picture.. Tw- scorers - . 
independently scored the protocols. The inter- rater 
agre.Wnt.on the questions was 931. Disagreements were 
^ resolved by consensus. 

Chi squarp analysis of pre-test responses for each 
. question, suggested that there was not a significant 
relationship between group membership (experimental or 
control) and response. Therefore, the groups were 
essentially equivalent on the pre-test. 

Post-test responses were alsr analyzed using the 
Chi square. technique. Analysis suggested no relationship 
between group and^pons' for Picture 1. However, when 
the responses for Pictures T^^-a^j^^ combined for each 
question, some interesting results were^^b^ned . 

When asked to label the feelings of the characters 
in Pictc-es 2 § 3, and to identify causes for the feelings, 
no relationship between the group and response was found. 
Both the experimental and the control groups were competent 
. in identif)^ng t.ie characters' feelings and the causes for 
lese feelings. This finding' of no relationship on the 
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post-test was no f unexpected inasmuch -as a high level of 
competency for both groups was demonstrated on the pre -test. 
Post-test performance <:hange was limited by ftiis ceiling, 
effect. • • • 

Subjects were asked to^^ identify the source of their 
info^rmation regarding th'e potential receivers* feelings 
and the potential sharers* feelings (How can you* tell 
Potential Receiver or Potential Sharer felt that way?). 
Re ^onses were categorized . as appropriate or' inappropriate 
references* to facial expressions or bodily gestures.. 
The analysis for tSe potential receiver qiiestig^i, suggested 
a significant relationship between group membership and 
response category <XTi)-5.337, p < .05. In-^e^- to 
determine which of the cells was contributing significantly 
to this relationship, cell chi squares were converted into 
a standardized resi'' ^.l with an associated probabili^ level 
The standardi7ed re. . jal can be interpreted in a nfanjier 
similar to a £ tcore with zero as the mean and a standard 
deviation of one (Everitt, 1977). An examination of the 
Standardized residuals suggested that the experimental 
?ro^p (residual » 2.32, £<.05) was significantly more 
accurate than tlie control gr^^up^n identifying their 
source of information. While 481 •of the control gronr 



correctly referred to the facial or bodily cjiaracteristics 
,qf the receiver, 71t,of the ex^erlraelttal group correctly ' 
referred to faciat characteristics . ' *" 

Although not statistically significant, a similar 
' trend was evident for the question Tegardirvg the source . 

of information for the pptential sharers' feelings. 
.While 61^of the experimental group correctly referred 
to. facial dharacteristics, only '481 of the control group 
correctly referred to facial characteristics. 

. Responses to the questions "What happened next?" 
and "UTiat could have happened next?" were catecorized as 
a sharing response, an aggressive response or other • 
(avoidance of problem, don't know response). The c^ii 
squares were not statistically significant for eithe#^ 
-question. It is interesting to note, however, some 
differences between the groups. When responses for 
Pictures 2 § 3 were ^mbined, 501 of the experimental 
'.group gave. a sharing response to the "What happened next?" 
question. Only 391 of the Control^ group responded 
similarly. For the ""What could o-f hatjp^^ed next?" 
question, an^quivalent percentage (381) in each group 
.gave a sharing response. This fin<fi'ng> ddes not however, 
represent an equivalent change from, pre-tdst to po*st-test. 



While 171 of the experimental grbup* g^ve a sharing 
response on the pr5-^est, 2SI of the co^rol group 'gave' 
a sharing response, Xhus> the experimental group showed a 
211 increase frora pre-test to post- test; the control g^roup 
showed only a 13* pre-test to post-test increase, 

DiscussAoh > ' 

* " • 

^ The results of fhis study sug*gested that children's 

prosocial development can b,e facilitated through a 

class room- oriented irrtervention' technique. Although not 

dramatic, changes were evident in children's sharing asT a 

result of the teacher reading selected children's bocjfcs 

focusing on sharing and asking critical thinking questions, 

'This was evident on the post-test since more children in 

th? experimental group than in the control group suggested 

sharing as a solution to interpersonal conflicts. 

, As anticipated, given previous research. (Urberg § 

Selman, 1971; Docherty, 1975; Kurdek, 1977), these results 

4lsp suggested that children between the ages of 5-7 years 

were yfery competent at labeling the feelings of ojthers and 

'citiitg the cause of these feelings. Subjects experienced 

more difficulty in identifying the source of their 

f 

information regarding ^he feelings^ of others, specifically 
facial expressions and brdily gestures. The inter\fention* 



technlv^^ue was successjFul in facilitating developm^t 
in this area/ 

.the experimental group in resppifding to the question 

••How can you tell feels that way?" showed, a 

significant change on the t)ost-tjest by respon4ing ^/ ,^ 
applropriatoly i.e. refarring to facial characteristics 
and *bodily gestures as the source o£ their information. 
This iseems quite reasonftble given the/^raining technique 
used, the critical questions designed for use with the 
books *at pre*selected intervals in the story allowed for 
such development. Given the ag< of the subjects and 

their transitional phd'se of develi)pmeht \!rith respect to 

- • 

the identification of facial clues as a source of infer-' 
mation about feelings (Shantz, 1975), It was not surprising 
that responses were qualitatively better following 
training. > ^ 

Changes on the post-test were most evident for 
Pictures 2 § 3. Possibly Pictures 2 § 5 i^esulted in the 
most change because of greater relevance and identification 
with the conflict and characters in the picture/s«tory . 
situations. Pictures 2 and 3 involved characters of 
similar age and race to the subjects in age-appropriate 
conflicts. Picture 1 did not possess these characteristics 
to the same degree. 
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There were specific limitations to the stu(^» 
*, .Dealing .with changes in social c6.gndtJ.on in young 

.children in a short period of time is, at best, difficult. 
Clearly, the topic Is worthy of logger study, given the 
amount' of si^cess 'realized in this' three-week period. 

Another limitation of the study was .the -dependence 
in the training technique on books and critical questions 
alone. An expansion of the ideas encountered in the books 
/ 4^to other activities e.g. role-playing> socio-drama, 
language^ experience stories » etc. would have ei^hanced 
the processing of teli^v^nt information. The effectiven^s 
of involving subje<its actively in role taking situations 
iias be.en supported by other research studies (Iknnotti^ 1978: 
. Howard and BaVhett/ 1979; Staub, 1971). ^ 

One of the purposes of this study was to design a 
practical, effective, class room'* oriented technique useful 
in promoting prosocial development in young children. 
To that end, the objectives were met .* Classroom teachers 
found that the teclmique in using the books and questions 
, was easily, learned, that materials needed were very 

•accessible; and that the technique could be easily 
' incorporated into th«rir daily routines in a very time- 
efficient way. Given these results, it appears that this 
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Bonsai l; Cro**by. it's Mine . New Yprk; Harper ^ Row, 1964 

. ; - \ ' 
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1 ■ ■ 
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' f ■ 
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